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Note to the Excavation Supplement. 

This supplement contains pages 1 to 32 and iilates I to 17 of the report on the 
excavation work carried out at Chandravalli. In the next instalment it is liojjetl t<» 
jmblish notes on excavations 37 to 40 and the catalogue of finds with about two 
dozen illustrative plates. The third and last instalm(fnt is expected tf) stat»^ the 
conclusions formed as a result of the research. A title form with the list of c;ontents 
will be issued with the last instalment so that the wliole work may be bomul 
together as a separate volume of the Mj^ore Arclueological scries. 

M. IT. KRISHNA, 
Director of Archceological 
Researches in Mysore. 


University op MysoRE,'[ 
Mysore. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MYSORE. 

EXCAVATION AT CHANDRA VALLI. 


SECTION L — Introdl’ctiox. 

The great work of reconstructing the History of India lias made wonderful progress 

during the last half a century mainly a s a result of archseo* 
Archaeology in India, logical research. Thanks to the labours of the band of 

devoted workers, both Indian and foreign, the misconceptions 
about India’s past have been, to some extent, dispelled and the story of the Indian 
d)mastie8 has been partly recovered from oblivion ; but only partly. Consider- 
ing the vast area of India and the vaster extent of time through which her culture has 
had its development and her people liave had their struggles and achievements in life, 
the possibilities of successful research in Indian antiquities are immense and colossal 
in magnitude when compared to tiny areas like those of Eg}q)t, Mesopotamia or the 
Aegean coasts. But the amoimt of success achieved till now in India has been poor, and 
the progress of knowledge has been slow, groping, blundering and halting. The main 
reason for this comparative slowness of progress has been the lack of encouragement 
to properly trained scientific workers, as a consequence of which very few scholars 
have applied themselves seriously to the task. As compared with the number of trained 
men employed, their scientific outlook, the period of time and the amount of money 
spent and the earnestness of the workers and the encouragement given to them in 
Egypt, the facilities available in India dwindle into comparative insignificance. It is 
high time that more intensive work with a scientific spirit on a really • large scale 
was conducted in the field of archaeological research in India. 

It must be conceded that in spite of difficulties, a considerable amount of work 

has been done in certain areas in the field of Epigraphy. A 
Excavation and History, lead has already been given to the conservation and study 

of ancient monuments. Still Indian research has definitely 
lagged behind. Until lately, India was deplorably ignorant of the most fruitful and 
up-to-date method of antiquarian research, namely excavation. The spade has revealed 
the glories of ancient Egypt and Western Asia and has laid bare the story of pre-bistoric 
man. But in India it was almost unknown as an instrument of scientific research, 
except in a very few places where the archaeological department of the Government 
of India dug out evidences of Hellenistic influence on Gandhara sculpture or of Acha- 
menian influence on Mauryan architecture. Even among the educated people of India, 
few would believe to-day that positive evidence of India’s history and achievements 
in the past lies buried in the old Indian sites. If the stones of HastinApflra and Ayddhy&, 
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of the Aryans and the llakshasas have any historical foundation, then the relics of those 
times, at least the indestructible dressed stones, metal ware and pot-sherds ought to 
lie somewhere under the surface of India. The achievements in store for the spade 
in India are immense as evidenced by the stirring discoveries recently made by the 
Archaeological Dopaitment of the Government of India at Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa 
and other places in the Indus valley. 

Nor can we overlook the possibilities of South India as a field for excavation. 

Being one of the oldest geological parts of the world and the 
South India. alleged home of the stone-age peoples and historically the 

birth-place of numerous dynasties and thousands of cities, 
South India is a land of great promise for the scientists operating with the spade. From 
the point cf view of the history of the Indian people, especially of the story of their 
civilisation from age to age, excavation in South India is \irgently necessary. If any 
proof of the sfeitement was required, the results achieved at the test operations carried 
on at Chandravalji ought to be sufficient to convince even the most confirmed pessimist 
that a great store of historicjil itiaterial lies buried under the surface even in South 
India and awaits the spade of the excavator. The University of Mysore deserves the 
sinccrest thunks of the scientific world for making its pioneer attempt in the field 
of scientific excavation, at a time when most educated people were still doubtful about 
the possibilities of applying the most up-to-date methods to antiquarian research in 
South India. 

The valley of Chandiavajji is situated immediately to the west of the fortified hill 

of Chitradurga in the north of the Mysore State. The 
Previous work at story was current among the people of the neighbouibood 

Chandravalli. that an ancient city formerly flourished in the valley and 

that valuable art’cles could be picked up on the site by 
patient searchers. About three generations ago during the days of the British com- 
mission Government, a drain was dug up to lead out the rainfall of the valley to a 
neighbouring tank and in the course of digging a nmnber of lead coins were 
collected and sent to the British Museum and elswchere. Some of these have been pub- 
lished by Prof. E. J. Kapson in the British Museum catalogue of the coins of the Andhras 
etc. ■ About thirty years ago, a mining engineer prospecting for minerals in the neigh- 
bourhood picked up a few coins and wrote about them to the news papers, calling the 
attention of the Director-General of Archaeology to the site. This officer asked the 
Mysore Government for more information about the site, upon which Mr. R. Nara- 
simhacharya, who was the head of the Archaeological Department of the Government 
of Mysore, visited the spot, sank eight small pits in a part of the area and published a 
few of the antiquities that he was able to collect, in the annual report of the Mysore 


(>) Page LXXXII, 57, 58, plate 8, Numbers 23, 24. 
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Grovernment Archaeological Department for the year 1909. He confiinicd the existence 
of an ancient town and urged that a systematic and scientific excavation <>f the place 
should be cirried out by a jierson pro[)erly trained for the work. Thus the matter 
lay over for 20 years. 

When the University of Mysore took over charge o^ the Mysore (Jovernment 

Archaeological Department in 1922, it was ambitious to give 
Proposal revived in that iiustitution a new orientation. Dr. Sir Brajendranath 
1928. Seal, its learned Vico-G!hancellor, decided to introduct. the 

most up-to-date methods of research in Indian antiquities 
into the department, and deputed a member of the History dejmrtment to learn up-to- 
date research methods at the University cf London, at the excavaticn cainj)s of Egj'pt 
and elsewhere under famous scholars like l*rof. Sir Flinders Petrie, Prof. E. A. (.lardner, 
Vice-Ehancellor of the London University, and others. On his return to Mysore in 
1926, plans for carrying on excavation in various pirts of the Mysore State wcue dis- 
cussed and the propo:s)il to stiirt work at Chandra vaUi was approved by the ( lf»vernnient 
of Mysore. 

Accordingly the present writer started to collect together such information as 

had already been published rega.rding the site. It was 
Preliminary studies. noted that Mr. B. L. Rice luid collected four inscriptions 

in the neighbourhocd and published them in the Epigraphia 
Camatica *. Mr. Narasimhachar’s notes in the Mysore Archa;ological lieporfcs for 1909 
and 1910 were ahso studied and it was noted that lead coins of the Satiivaha.n:i period 
were obtained on the site. Arrangements for camping in the place and conducting the 
excavations were rusidc by co-operation between the University, the Archajological 
Department and the Deputy Commissioner and other local officers at Chitaldrug^. 
Among the private citizens of Chitaldiug who did their best to lielp the work may be 
mentioned, Messrs. K. S. Raghavachar, Srinivasitjois and Hutch Hanumapp) Naik 
who narrated the traditional accounts and introduce*! the excavators to the site. 
Government acquired two cultivated strips required ft.r the excavations and permitted 
the carrying on cf the work in the adjacent jungle and grazing lands belonging to 
Government. 

The work was planned to be c.»irried out in four definite sbiges. First, a detailed 

survey of the site was to be made. A plane-table survey 
Plan or work. map was to be prcpired, the important land marks noted 

and a close search made for antiquities like inscriptions, 
coins, monuments, pottery and the like, on the site, in the water courses flowing through 
it and in the neighbouring caves and on the hill slopes. Secondly, as the area was found 
to be large, trial pits and trenches were to be sunk for discovering the inhabited layers 

1 Ep. Car. XI ChitaWrug 11, 32, 82 and 83 of 1260, 1286, 1074 ? and A. D. 

^ Chitaldrag— Chitradurga ; Lat. 14°12*, E. Ijong. 76°30*. 
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bori^ Qii^ tbe siudMe and 

u tiiie aii^ was to be selected and scientifioaUj ekoaVai^i il^ data 
teobnilod with the help of plans and photograi^. Lastly, the fin^ wim: tr W s^i^id^ 
in detail and the leoonstruction of history attnnipted on the haaia nf thp tl^ 

opHected, the objects themselves being preseived for reference, if possible,/ m a: 
Mtiseum. It was ejqiected that the whole work would tal% about three or four short 
seasons and the detailed survey was begun in May 1928. 

SUEVBY. 


An important operation which tvas being carried on on the one side through- 
out the period of survey was the preparation of a map <tf 
The map. the Chandra va})i valley. As the valley v^s found to be 

about a square mile in area, the survey map supplied by 
' the Government of India Trigonometrical survey was found to be inadequate for the 
excavator’s needs. So a detailed survey of the whole area was carried out with plane 
table> chain and compass and the work took more than a fortnight. A part of the 
map is reproduced on a reduced scale in this report.* The chief land marks, natural 
and artificial, were noted. The water courses and their tributaries traced and the edges 
of the hills marked. At a later stage thsp^tions of the excavations with their numbers 
were marked upon it so as to facilitate refermioes in the report and for the guidance 
of future work. 


The old inhabitant of Chitaldrug and several people of the neighbouring villages who 

frequented the locality either as collectors of fire-wood or 
as agriculturists or goat-herds were encouraged to narrf.te 
the stories of the place, some of which are also competed 
mth the nei^bouring hill. It was stated that long ago in the Dvftpara age ^.man- 
eating g^nt Biduuba dwelt on the hill nmldng hiniself a source of teno| to all living 
preatures in the neighbourhood. To such a place came the five young I^daya pi^oes 
mth Iheir nmther and a great duel ensued on the hill between; ffidmoU and Bhim 
liCiducha was slain and two of his teeth lookfaig very much jllm elephant molar tee^ 


are preserved in the Ifi^Uiphfitvara and the Sddhfitvara tamifes^ hiU* It wm 

abo^t tune tlmt six lin{|^ were set up, nsnoiely^ ^dupbdlvara, Dhmmi^vmia, 


Bfdmfiiifera/ anid.S^li;a<^i|A^^ A l|ttfe feW 

s^ylM the Kuntala^pBe 

t^ the 

Cfeai^IxahiiHi^^ 
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•other valley on the eastern and western sides of tiie (^]a-^gudd<^ hill which a few 
penile donhtfally identified with the other two gondis txaditdonally included in the 
area, niunely Bamvauagondi and Bftralagondi respectively^ Then for many hundreds 
of yeus tradition hM nothing to state about the place and there is not even an inkling 
of its connection with the S&tavfthan&s or the Eadamb&a. A descendant of a Nayak 
family, known as the Chandra valli patels, who is even now said to possess lands in the 
nei^bourhood, stated that in the Hoysala times there was a town by name Chandra- 
va]ji in the valley and that later on to this town came two Nayak brothers, who climbed 
up the hill by way of Neralagondi and built a fortified town for themselves, known as 
’Chitradurga. The ancient city in the valley was seid to have come to a sudden and 
disastrous end, since, after some great sin committed in the place, a Brahma-BAkshaea 
or evil ghost of a Brahmin, took its abode in the neighbouring rocks and destro3red the 
•city. It appears that even about 80 years ago there was a great earthquake when 
huge boulders were hurled from the hill side on to the plain below. It is whispered 
that even now weird soimds are occasionally heard in the valley, some times as loud as 
a thousand thunders and often the thud of feet and the sounds of jingles. About 
fifty years ago tigers infested the valley which was known as Hulegondi> the Tiger 
Valley. The ruined foundations of a very small village of that name exist even to^y 
to the west of the site. Two . generations ago when a Virafaiva swftmi commenced to 
live at Ankle Mutt, a part of the valley was brought under cultivation. Such is the 
etory of the valley as known to tradition. 

In this tradition we see the names ChandravaUi or Chandravali and Huldgondi 

applied to the locality which perhaps means that the name 

The name ChandravaUi. the valley and especially of its gorge-like southern end 

is HulAgondi, while the ancient town that existed there 
was known as Chandiavalji or the Moon-village. But 
there appears to be considerable doubt whether the town bore that name in the days 
uf ChandrahAsa or in that of the HoysalAs and strange to say there is no inscriptional 
-or evenUterary evidence for supporting the name. The words Chandravali and Chandra- 
va}li are bo^ froely used, but as the latter appears to be more popular, especially 
•among ^ uneducated classes, it has been adopted in this report for the ruined town. 

Ih ^e course of the survey, a careful search for new inscriptions was conducted 

with excellent residts. Thoi^ smailar searches had been 
. -^-mA^a-by Meant, L. Bice and Bf^^ttmeimhsKehax ah-leptst 

V insbriptions'iitore <Bscovered»i^^^ on 

on a -brokah bkkck Stone ^ 
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Ipng in the old mtar-course to the west of the Hanumftn t^ple recording the death ina 
duel of a ‘local hero by name N4ga-gowda. But the mciit important epigraphical dis> 
covery was that on a boulder close to the Bhairava temple at the Hulegondi gorge. 
(Plate III. 1.) The inscription which is in Br&hmi characters and the Pr&krit language 
records the construction of a reservoir for water by the Kadamba Mayura^rman who 
had according to the inscription overcome the countries of Abhira, Traikuta, Fallava, 
PAriy&trika, Sakasthftna, Sayindaka, Punata and Mdkari. The historical and epi- 
graphies! importance of the record is discussed elsewhere.’ But here it is note-worthy 
that the Kadambas held sway over the locality evidently some time after the fall of the 
S&tav&hanas and theii feudatories whose coins have been published by Bapson^ 
and Narasimhachar.^ 

As mentioned already the picturesque valley of Chandra va}li lies immediately to 

the west of Chitradurga hill. (See Frontispiece). It is 
Situation and Coni^- roughly triangular in shape with the Chitradurga and the 

Kirabanakallu hills forming the two sides and a broken 
line formed by the high Chola-gudd& &nd its little neighbours 
^as the base. The surrounding ranges give the valley considerable protection from the 
military point of view while three entrances lead into it. The largest of them lies 
between Agaaana-K<Mu and the northern extremity of Chitradurga hill and is about 
two furlongs in width. To the south-west of Chola-gudda lies another similar valley 
through which the modem road to Holalkere pa^s. But the most beautiiiul of the 
entrances is the HulSgondi gorge on the south lying between the south-western corner 
of the Chitradurga hill and the hill on which stands Ankle Matt. (Plate lY. 1.) 

But instead of leading out to the plain as the other entrances do, this narrow gorge, 
connects Chandra valli with a wide crescent-shaped valley almost completely surround- 
ed by hills in the centre of which like a large island rises Dhavalappana-guddn with 
its phallus-shaped rocky top and helmet-like peak. It is easy to see that this isolated 
valley of Dhavalappa’s hill was for a long time in its history covered by jungle and 
infested with tigers and other wild beasts which gave Huldgondi its name. Even today 
panthers and wild boars live in the place. This valley which owing to its coolness and 
unique situation, receives both the south-west and the north-east monsoon rains, has 
an abundant supply of water and appears to have been a perennial source for supplying 
this element to the inhabitants of the Chandravajli valley. 

The idea of putting up a dam acr<Ms the gorge and storing the rain water guv^ 

to waste from this valley must have occurred to 
Hulegondi Gorge. people in the past. As an evidence of theur fonesi^pb^r^; 

see the breached ruins of tiiree or four anoint dams, of 

*Mys. ArokBep. 1929. p. CO. | ^Bapaon; Andhra coins, p. OT.B.: | ^ Mya.. Atcilil. Bap. 
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which, perhaps, was that constructed by MayhnuSarman, the progenitor of the Kadaip- 
bas, in the middle of the third century A.D. At a height of 40 ft. from the ground in 
a saddle perched between two rocks on the hill-side opposite to where the Kadamba 
inscription stands are evidences of brick work possibly the remnants of the waste weir 
of an ancient dam.^ 

Just by the side of the inscription, is a small temple of BhairavSSvara, a structure 

which appears to date from the Hoysala period. The 
Bhairavesvara tonple. masonry Sikhara is clearly a modem structure, but the rest 

of the temple is certainly much older. In the gwhhagnha 
stands a naked image of Bhairava (Plate III, 2) with the characteristic scorpion on 
the pedestal and the hands holding a sword and a severed head ; the blood dripping 
from the latter is being licked by a dog and the bhpingi attendants (skeletons) dance to 
musio on either side. The prabh&vali or arch is made of the same stone as the image 
and has Hoysala characteristics. The Garbhagiriha doorway has in common 
with the east and south doorways of the navaranga a Gajalakshmi on the lintel and 
carved pilasters on the jambs along with rows of floral and creeper ornamen- 
tations with attendant relief flgnres on the lower mouldings. All the three doors are 
supported by ornamental perforated screens the whole work being done in soap-stone 
while the front door has two finely carved elephant heads on the lower stone. The rest 
of the temple is made of hard granite. No sukhandsi is present and the navaranga root 
has no ornamentation. But the four pillars of the navaranga are finely carved having 
shafts with sixteen fluted sides and cube-shaped upper and lower mouldings each face of 
which is ornamented with relief figures mostly Saiva in character. To the north of the 
navaranga is a small room with an image of Dakship&murti. In place of the mukha- 
ma/if.ta'pa is a small porch supported by octagonal pillars with plain square mouldings and 
round capitals, while on either side of the passage is a bench (jagati) with a rounded 
stone parapet. Though no inscription is found in the temple, it is evident that it was 
constructed during the last Hoysala days, somewhere about 1300 when a town was flour-r 
ishing in the Chandrava}}! valley. Behind the temple in a rock shelter is an inscription 
of 1074 A.D. which is evidently much older than the temple.* In front of the temple 
is a small brick shelter in which are housed today a stone linga and a damaged image 
of Yirabhadra holding a sword, a shield, a bow and an arrow. 

A path-way running up the hill leads to a plat-form half way up where a small 

entrance leads to a large cave formed under a huge triangular 
PandialuigMvara boulder. (Plate V. 1). There are nearly ten'lingas in the 

cave some of which are pointed out as the five lingas set 
up by the F&^dftv&s. But since independent temples like 

> A small modern dam of stone work was tried by the Mysore Public Works Dopai tment a littls 
to#er down; but it failed to hold water. (TTj 1. 1 
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that of Phalgu^lSvara in the neighbourhood are also said to have been connected with 
the PSr^f^avas, it is possible that the PahchalingSSvara cave was originally the shrino 
of DharmSSvara for which a grant is mentioned in the inscription and which has not 
been identified with any other cave temple. The most interesting object in the cave 
is a large stone-slab containing Perum4}e-dang,yak&’s grant to the five lingas dated 
1286 A.D.> 

To the right of the Panchalinga cave is a large pillared court known as the Ankle 

Matt where a Virasaiva guru used to live with a number 
Ankale Matt. of his followers forty years ago. Among the rocks behind 

the temples are more than half a dozen caves of difierent' 
sizes which have been adapted for human dwelling by brick and stone 
structures, and stone-cut flights of steps and drains. Bed-rooms, kitchens, store-rooms 
and granaries can be distinguished among these showing the prosperity of the Ankle 
Matt in the 19th century. 

The most interesting of the caves are in the subterranean series to which a flight 

of steps leads down from the Ankle M%tt. The series is 
Paradesappa’s Cave. formed by about seven caves of different sizes hidden in 

the body of the hill. It is said that about two or three cen-- 
turies ago a VtraSaiva hermit by name ParadSsappa dwelt in these caves and got them 
improved by stone and masonry work. From cave No. 1. which is almost a passage 
we descend by a fine flight of steps supported by two rude granite elephants into a large 
hall which has been converted into a shrine for a large natural linga which is placed on 
a masonry pedestal. (Plate V. 2). It is possible that the linga shrine is very much older 
than Parad64appa’s time and that the masonry work was built in his time. The early 
part of the 18th century appears to be a suitable date for the latter. In a part of tho 
linga shrine and in tour other caves there are masonry structures two of which are 
raised daises and three others large troughs for storing water. The masonry work in 
cave No. 5 is specially interesting because in addition to the usual bulls, parrots, floral 
and foliage designs, it has several some- what damaged masonry images one of which is 
that of Siva. The sixth cave which is the lowest and has no outlet is provided with a 
number of niches, while on the walls are low relief figures of pottery jugs, definitely 
post-Mohammedan in shape. Cave No. 7 has a stone pavilion with a granite dome from 
which hangs down a rudely fashioned flower pendant. A passage by the side of the 
pavilion leads back to the stair-way supported by elephants. These subterranean caves 
and the series above must have been existing for many thousands of years. But no- 
trace of inscriptions or other antiquities was found in them barring those mentioned 
above. Few visitors to Chitaldrug miss the chance of visiting these caves and being 
thrilled by the things they find in the subterranean darkness. 


‘ 1. Ep. Cam. XI Chitaldrug, 32. 
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Moving northward from the HulSgondi gorge by the side of the Chitradurga hill 

we pass by a large boulder perched on a rock known as 
The three Goiidis. Ettubidda-ba^d®>^ enter first a semicircular bay known 

as Basavanagondi at the northern end of which is Chatri- 
ba^d^i^ ®- boulder in the shade of which goats and goat-herds rest. Further on, there 
is a narrow gulf-like area between two spurs of the hill called B&ralagondi.’ The 
latest of the gondis known as NSralagondi is in the north-eastern part of the Chandra- 
valli valley. (Plate VI. 4). The hills here form a wide bay with a chord nearly two 
furlongs in length. A remarkable feature of the bay is that among the rocks near its 
head in a small cave is a perennial spring of fresh water, known as N§ra]adope which 
must have supplied drinking water to the denizens of the neighbourhood during the 
bygone ages as it does today. Attempts were made in the past to store the over-flow of 
water in tanks as is seen from the breached bunds standing near the spring. Just 
above Nfiralado^e is a very large rock called Heb-Hule-kallu or the great tiger-rock, 
perhaps because of its peculiar outline and the stripes formed upon it by rain water. 
It is possible to climb on the face of the rock in one place and reach the top of the hill. 
The upper reaches of the hill-slopes rising from NSralagondi form the large chasm which 
defends the citadel of lAlbateri. Near the western extremity of NSralagondi there is 
a large granite boulder lying on the ground known as Chinnada-bande or golden rock 
under which a great quantity of gold is said to be concealed. To the north of golden 
rock between it and the road is a grove in the midst of which stands a temple of Sakti 
built in the days of the N&yaks. The deity is known as Baragereyamma or the lady 
of the waterless lake and she is said to be connected with a lake further to the north- 
east the bottom of which is too porous to hold water for more than a few days. 

The goddess is very popular and is worshipped with bloody sacrifices. Opposite 

to her shrine there lies on the ground a soap-stone relief 
A Worshipped Neolith. image of Kolada Ningamma, perha]>s a N&yak queen, vrith 

a short Kannada inscription.* Under a tree by the side 
of the temple on a raised platform was an interesting group 
of popular deities which had been worshipped with flowers, turmeric and vermilion. 
On each side was an inverted half of a broken four-footed mealing stone while in the 
centre was a fine neolithic celt doing duty as a chief goddess of the group. (Plate VI. 2.) 

About two furlongs further north, was located a comparatively modem burial 

ground in which some oblong cists of thinnish granite slabs 
Hodoni (fist Buriab. were conspicuous (Plate VI. 3). The villagers explained that 

they were recent ones and that among certain sections of the 

(') Boulder from which « buUodc dzoiq[ted down, j (’) Meaning uncertain, 
r) UrabwUa boulder. | (*) Mys. Arobl. Bep; 1929 p. 61. 

Earn. 
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Kurabas or shepherds there was still the custom of hurrying their dead in such cists. 
The structures were not disturbed since local feeling did not permit it, but they were 
noted as very rare instances of the survival of cist burial down to almost modern times. 

The liill slopes neighbouring on the gondis are formed gencra’ly of boulders, most 

of which appear tf) have rolled down in large numbers from 
The Hill slopes and the rocky tops of the hill. Among these boulders numerous 
Caves. winding caves and grottoes have been formed some of 

which arc several hundreds of feet long running a consider- 
able distance into the side of the hill. On entering some of these caves, it was found 
that they were strewn about with bones mostly of Ciittle dragged in and eaten by gene- 
rations of leopards.' In some of the larger caves of Baralagondi, pot-sherds and brick- 
bats lie aboxit on the ground probably brought down by rain water from the slopes 
above. The interesting objects noticed in some of these caves, however, were heaps 
of ashes with fragments of pottery crucibles, bebows-protectors, iron-ore and iron 
slag pieces, strewn about in largo numbers, proving they were the furnaces, foundries 
and work-shops of pre-historic or at least ancient Vulcans. Neolithic celts and pounders 
were also collected in the caves situated higher up. Above Baia^agondi at a height of 
about 100 ft. from the ground is a large earthen terrace on which were noticed numerous 
brick foundations. By the side of the path-way leading to the terrace were seen some 
rock-cut mortars evidently used in the past for pounding corn. On a rock to tbe north 
of the terrace and in a cave to the south-east on a higher level wide grooves were noticed 
so shaped arid polished that they could have been formed only by rubbing against 
them hard objects like stone weapons. The slopes and caves evidently were 
important both for the history and the pre-history of Chandravalli. 

The chief land-mark in the centre of the Chandravalli valley is a low rocky hill of 

about 60 feet in height which must have played a familiar 
The Central Rocks. part when Chandravalli was an inhabited town. A 

careful search was made among its rocks. But instead of 
an inscription the half-buried and bush-covered engraving of a colossal tiger (length 
13 feet) was discovered. (Plate IV. 2). Its legs were peculiarly bent and striped, its 
body illumuuitcd by a lattice-like chequered pattern and even its whiskers were visible 
standing out in front of the face. Part of the head was worn by dripping rain water 
and the engraving had a very ancient look. Its existence was unknown even to the 
guides while its exact significance was past understanding. On a terrace above the 
rocks were rows of large partly dressed stones which appeared to form the lower 
parts of some walls of a temple or other building which possibly faced eastward.^ 
Near the central rocks and just visible in the ground in half a dozen places appeared 

(') Leopards wore actually living there when the exploreis visited them, but they fled. 

(-) See note on Excavation 17 and illustrations. 
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flat and roughly dressed stones apparently the tops of slabs buried in the ground. 
Their significance was understood later in the course of the exca.vations. I'o the north 
of the tiger-boulder at a distance of about 100 yards a tiny hill has been formed l)y half 
a dozen other bouMers on one of which was a Kannada inscription already ])ublislied.' 
It was seen that on the sjirne boidder and to its right between the Hun jind Moon 
was an inscribed human figure (height 2 ft.) holding what looked like a chamara or 
fly- whisk in each hand. About a hundred yards to the east of this recoi'd stands a little 
stone temple rudely built iu modern times dedicated to TTanuman and known as Chandra - 
vajji Anjaneya temple. The images and Naga-stones in it wore of little interest. But 
the people around and the workmen at the c.xcavation believed that much 
wealth was stored in the neighbourhood of the temple. The workmen adopted 
him as the presiding deity at the excavation and wordd not commence the operations 
until he was duly propitiated. A characteristic featui'c cf the cultivated ground lying 
between Anjaneya’s terrrple and Ankle Matt was the prolific occurrence of pot-sherds 
and of iron slag. A considerable mrmber of the pot-sherds which were red or br'own in 
colour showed geometrical designs in white or rod connecting them w ith the pre-histoi ic 
pottery of South Itrdia. 

The grortnd irr the valley slopes from the sides of the hills down to an old water 

coitrse which became choked rrp by disuse. The latter 
Old Water course. runs from Htilegondi towards the west of the cerrtral rocks 

and on to a modern bridge on tluj Hojalkere road through 
which the water* is convoyed to Baragere on the way to Chitjildiug town. A bi’eachcd 
brtnd lying to the south-west of the rocks is all that remains of a small tiink which was 
being fed by the old water course. The latter appears to have been for a long time the 
iratirral outlet for all the overflow of water of both the Chandra vajji valley and the extp- 
shaped valley to its south. It ceased to frrnction when the new water course developed. 

As mentioned elsewhere the people of Chitaldrug prayed to the (hrvernment of 

Mysore in the middle of the last ceirtury for a better supply 
New Water course. of water to their town and its tairks. The engiircers. irotic- 

ing the large rainfall of the two valleys that Wiis going to 
waste, cut a drain of about half a mile in length to lead the water from the Hidcgondi 
gorge to the Sihinir Honda or the fresh water tenk near the Basavana-bagilu fort- 
gate ; and the flood did the rest. What was originally only a drain developed into a 
deep and wide cutting resembling a small river. The flood water cut down the layer 
of loose earth and the gravel bed below it and reached in many places the rocky bed of 
granite and gneiss. The ditch thus formed was found to measure near the central 
rocks about 40 ft. iu width and nearly 20ft. in depth. As a low flood resulting from 
an ordinary rainfall does not reach up beyond the gravel layer, it was observed that the 
(*) Bp. Car. XI ('hitaldrug, 83. 

. 2 * 
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bottom of the water-course was sometimes wider than the top. Tlie latter projects 
forward iu many places, ready to collapse into the ditch when sufficiently soaked and 
weakened by rain water. This process of the inhabited top layer land-sliding in and 
getting sifted by the rain watoi’, leaves the ground strewn with the heavier elements of 
wreckage which can be picked up after every rain. In the course of the survey, huge 
bricks, dressed stones, broken mortars, coins of lead and silver, ornaments of copper 
and gold, bowls, cups and fragments of pots of vtirious kinds, and even several neoliths 
were collected, most of these occurring between two water falls, one behind the Hanu- 
rnan temple and the other about a furlong to the south-east of the central rocks. A 
view of the side walls of the water course clearly showed the distinction between the 
hard bed of red gravel dating from the geological periods and the light darkish ashy 
earth deposited above it to a depth of about eight or ten feet. On closer examination 
it was observed that parts of walls showed here and there huge bricks, stone-covered 
pits, dressed stone slabs, foundations of rough stones, pot-sherds and even variously 
shaped pots bearing unmistakable witness to the existence of an ancient town in the 
valley. The huge size of the bricks and the strange shapes of the pottery suggested 
a remote antiquity, while the lead coins picked up here aird there jminted more dcfirutely 
to the Satavahana epoch. 

The new water course was not the only one of its kind. It had developed tribu- 
taries, rwrrower but nearly as deep, reaching to the foot 
Tributary Water of the hills in each one of the gondis, while additional 

courses. tributaries were observed to have eaten into the ground for 

varying lengths. The tributary water-courses exhibited 
nearly the same characteristics as the parent showing that each one of them coursed 
through an important part of the ancient town. To the excavator these water courses 
served as invaluable trenches, revealing the secrets hidden under the surface in each 
gandi, though the havoc they are working in their merciless act of denudation threatens 
in tbe coiirse of a century or two to wipe out all traces of the ancient town. 

It is a well known fact that a close and scientific study of the data thus collected 

in the course of a careful survey of the area chosen for 

Results of the Survey excavation is the first important step to be token before the 

spado is used. In the present case this process produced 
excellent results which served as clues for further work. 
Among the data obtained a few deserve to be mentioned here.' (1) A coin of Krishna- 
raja III of Mysore from the site near which excavation No. 21 was sunk later. (2) A 
copper coin of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar was picked up in Neralagondi. (3) The 
existence of temples and inscriptions belonging to the Chalukya and Hoysala times 
suggested thit the place was inhabited from the 11th to the 14th century. (4) Lead 


(‘) For di'tiiiled notes on the finds see the descriptior.s in the statement of finds. 
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•coins belonging to the Satavuhana t)eriod were picked up near tlie tiger rock and in the 
new water course alter a heavy rain. Anotlier rain similarly disclosed Homan silver 
coins and ornaments of gold, silver and copper. Walls constructed of huge ancient bricks 
were faintly visible hero and there in cuttings, while [minted and polished pottery 
was quite common. These data and the rock inscription of Mayurasarinan Kadarnba 
showed the existence in the locality of a prosperous town in the Safcivahana and early 
Kadamba periods reaching back to the last days of printed pottery, (o) The earlier 
forms of painted pottery and the evidotices of iron smelting in the caves hinted at a 
possible pre-bi.storic iron age. (6) The nooliths collected in the water courses and 
in the caves of Neralagondi and Barajagondi pointed to the existence of man during the 
neolithic times in the Cbindravajji valley. It was thus seen that the story of Chandra- 
valli as might possibly be recovered in the exciivations wouhl jrertjiin not merely to 
a particular century but a vast vista of time extending over the last three millen- 
niums or even more. The survey thus resulted in preparing the exc^-ivator for a very 
complex but highly interesting enquiry in which the spade would have to play the part 
of a surgeon’s knife. 
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SECTION II. — Trial Excavations. 

The next stage of work was the sinking of trial pits and trenches in the various 

parts of the valley in order to find out more information 
Purpose. about the contents of the inhabited layers underground. 

The extent of the old town had to be determined. Its 
divisions like the quarters of the rich and the poor, the sacred precincts and the necro- 
polis luid to be found out, the various layers and floors demarcated and the archaeological 
value of each layer fixed. A close study of the ground showed that in the western and 
northern part of the valley beyond the central rocks and Anjanfiya’s temple, the rains 
had washed away the ashy earth with all its antiquities and left the hard red gravel 
visible on the surface. But in the area lying betweoi Ahjanfiya’s temple and the central 
rocks on the one side and the Ankle Matt and the Chitradurga hill on the other including 
the gondis, a deposit of ashy made up earth remained and this had to be tested. As 
the area was large and covered almost uniformly with grass and no large earthen 
mound rose up from the surface like the ones which usually cover ancient stupas and 
other buildings, the sinking of trial pits and trenches was considered the most suitable 
method to be adopted before any definite area could be selected for settled excavation. 

The position of the eight pits sunk by Mr. R. Narasimhachar was found to cover 

only a small part of the area and even for these detailed 
Plan and order of pits, notes had not been made. Thus the new series of pits had 

to cover almost the whole ground from Neralagondi to Ankle 
Matt. It was planned to ctirry the pits from Ndrajagondi by way of AnjanSya’s temple 
around the central rocks and move forward to Ankle Matt. Then the line was to turn 
northward to Bassivanagondi and Baralagondi, returning from the latter to the fermer 
by the side of the new water-course. On the whole a figure roughly resembling the 
numeral six would thus be formed and nearly all the promising areas would be tested. 
It was also planned to dig two trenches : one on the eastern slope of the central rocks 
and a second, bisecting the bay of Basil vanagondi. Two more might be tried if funds 
permitted — one in the cultivated tract to the south of central rocks called Budipatti 
and the ether diagonally across the high ridge-like northern part of Basavanagondi.‘ 

When the excavation was first decided on, grave doubts were entertained whether 

sufficient labour would be available for the hard work of 
The workmen. digging in a semi-jungle in midsummer, the rigours of which 

were aggravated by a draught. Chitaldrug town which 
was the nearest inhabited place did not have a sufficient supply of labour, while even 

p) Tlioiigh the aligniitent of tlie pits was loagbly decided on beforo-hand it was found necessary 
to sink additional pits in a number of places nor was the woik carried cut chronologically in ti e nume- 
rical order of the pits. The numbering was rc-ariangcd b(fore the finds were catalogued. 
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the few men available were found to be oppressed with a fear tlut someth injj terrible 
would happen to them, if they interefered with the antiquities in the valley. A few 
men, however, were found bold enouj^h to take iip the work and it was soon discovered 
that their objective was a share of the treasure trove that was expected to be unearthed. 
It would be dangerous to allow such persons to take any part in the exctivations. 'I'lie 
supply, however, came from an unexpected quarter. A large number of villagers hailing 
from the villages of Karalahatti and Tamativkallu five miles away and belonging to the 
Uppar (Saltmakers), Lingayet and Begai (depressed class) communities flocked to the 
field praying for work as their villages were suffering from famine cau.sed by a. severe 
drjiught extending over three or four years. They were honest, industrious and obedient, 
and with .some effort could be trained for doing most of the digging, sifting and searching 
while the more delicate portion of the work would have to be done by the excavators. 
As for the educated people on the field, considerable difficulty was felt as the chief 
of the whole party was the only person in the camp who had ai\y experience of excji- 
vation. But, as time went on, such members of the archaeological depsjrtment as could 
come to the field and some of the graduate students of the Mysore University who 
joined the catnp, picked up enough of the work to give some assistance in the mechancial 
part of digging and recording. Thq whole party, however, including the workmen, was 
cheerful and hoi)eful and turned out work much more heartily than could be expected 
from people working in hot summer. 

From the outset great care was taken to collect the finds undamaged and record 

all possible details. A plan of the pit would be marked on 
Mode of digging and the ground and the earth dug up, sifted and lemoved in 
recording. levels of about five or six inches eacli. As the sifting was 

done where the dug up earth lay, the position in which a 
particular article occurred could lie noted in a plan and also a section drawing of the 
pit. If any important or large object occured, a photograph was taken, showing it in 
the original position. If any wall or foundation occurred it was left in its place with a 
part of the floor visible by its side and the digging was carried on in the remaining pirt 
of the pit. In one or two of the deeper ])its when the bottom became too imrrow, 
extentions were made by evidencing the mouth and digging out the earth leaving a 
part of each floor as a step. In most cases excavation was stop|)od after the hard 
gravel-bed below was reached and further digging ceased to yield any pot-sherds or 
other evidence of human handiwork. 

Results of the Trial Excavations. 

Two pits were sunk in Neralagondi of which one (Ex. 1.) was begun clo.se to a soap- 
stone Viragal standing on a peninsula jetting between the 
Neralagondi. Neralagondi water-course and one of its tributaries. No 

finds were obtained in it but in the other (Ex. 2) a small lead 
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coin of the middle Satavahana period was found on a level with the round foundation 
of a hut behind which was an ash-pit containing broken pottery and cattle-bones. 
The gondi with its fine water-supply was well inhabited in the middle Satavahana period,. 
probably by the poor depressed classes who could not live in the heart of the town. 

Nejirly a dozen pits were sunk near the central rocks and in the two plots acquired 

by the archaeological depirtment near the Hanuman temple. 

The Necropolis. The pits to the west of the rocks yielded almost nothing j 

pot-sherd-less hard beds were reached rather early, and 
deeper pits were not tried here as their cost would be high. The other pits were mostly 
exaivatcd where small, almost unrecognisable mounds or the angular tops of buried 
slabs hinted at the existence of burials. In most cases stone structures were discovered 
and ancient pottery obtained. The slabs usually formed either whole or much dis- 
turbed cists of moderate or small sizes without the heavy top-slabs and ring-stones 
seen in ciomlechs or the huge table stones of the dolmens. Varied pottery was obtained 
from them, the most interesting collection coming from one of the cists (Ex. 16). The 
vessels were either polished black or plain buff-ware, painted pottery being entirely 
absent but the shapes were unique. Small three-footed vases, cups with tight fitting 
saucer-like lids, gourd-shaped bowls with pagoda-topped, black lids, unguent and Ver- 
million pliials and six elephantine feet and the broken body of a large urn probably 
contixining the ashes of the dead.' In other tombs were collected flat bottomed open 
mouthed cone-shaped plain bowls and other pottery. Close by several of them coins 
were obtained, some of lead belonging mostly to the middle or early Satavaharm period 
and even one of silver coming from the Roman Empire. It looked as if the coins were 
left around the tombs deliberately, perliaps as passage money for the dead soul’s 
journey to the other world. It was noted, however, that no coin was found inside a 
cist, though the coins were found close by often on a level with the bottom stone. Most 
of the urns contiiined ashes in which the teeth and slit bones of cattle occurred more 
often than any things that could be suspected to be human bones. In one small tomb how- 
ever (Ex. 5) a weather w'orn and crushed h\iman skeleton was found lying in a flexed 
position on its back. The skeleton was however, in too crushed a condition to allow 
a definite decision about either its position or its racial features. One little cist (Ex. 6) 
was only six inches in height and looked like a memorial for either a child or for a little 
pet. The strange fact was noticed that the tiger on the boulder was in the midst of 
the cist area, though its significance and date could not be determined. Near one of 
the burials. At a lower level ran a long stone drain originating from a structure of large 
bricks resembling a cistern and having a brick-pipe leading into it. Near another 
tomb (Ex. 16) on a definitely lower level were found a polished black ware saucer, an 
erect vase with gourd-shaped cup inverted over its mouth like a lid and a neolith. (*) 

(*) Similar to illuHtration in Bruce Foote’s Indian Pre. His-Antiq. PI. 64. 
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Near by, about a foot lower down was a large polished blackware pot full of ashes. It 
had been placed in an erect position in a pit dug out in the gravel bed below. Its mouth 
had a large gourd-shaped vase tightly fitted into it. 

Even in the course of the survey, information luid been given by the guides that 

in Budipitti, the plough-share often turned-up old coins. 
Budipatii. The land was purchased by the Aicliseological Depirtment 

and in lieu of a trench wliicli would cost much, two hist pits 
were sunk (Ex. 16 and 19). The results obbiined wore of extraordinary interest and 
value. More than five floors could be distinguished in the cuttings and tire pits reached 
to a depth of nejirly fourteen feet before the occurrence of liaial red gravel stopfred 
further digging. Goins, pottery, beads and othei’ antiquities were obbiined in en- 
couraging numbers and were noted down according to the layer s of their occurrence. 
It was seen that about four feet of earth had covered the debris of ruined walls and other 
antiquities which wei’e found in layers placed at different angles. The coins shed valu- 
able light on the age of the walls and foundations. First occurred greenish potin 
coins of Yagna^i’i SA.ta.karni and the late Satavsihana period; then was a shallow 
layer containing the coins of kings Mulananda and Chutu-Kudananda jr nd a little Irelow 
them of the empei’or Gdtamiputra Vilivay.akura. The next layer which was deep and 
full of large and small pot-sherds yielderl a numlrer of coins of Maharathi Sadakana 
kalalaya while from the layer below it were collected two coins one of the sjrme 
Mahara thi a nd the other a Roman silver piece of the age of Augustus Caesar. It Wiis 
extraordiua.ry that another hiyer occurred below them, wherein wore found boiu-s, 
ashes, large iron slag pieces and gourd-shaped polished red-ware pottery cups with 
geoinetricsil ornamentation in white. Thus the history and chron<»logy of the ancient 
town stood revealed in these pits and it becjime known tluit Budipitti and the neigh- 
bouring Kelaganapatti and the Ankle Matt lands had in their womb the ruins of a 
long-lived Satjivahana town. 

In a recently dug well by the side, of the p»th-way at the foot of the Ankle Matt 

hill, an examination of the side wall .showeil the occurrence 
Pits near Ankle Matt. of jxittery at a depth of nearly ten feet from the ground. 

It was thus difficult to do any extensive excavation in the 
area. Only three pits were therefore sunk. One of them confirmed the existence of 
brick-works in a place where a dam had been cut (Kx. 24) ; a second proved that an 
innocent-looking neighbouring mound contoined the stones that formed a temple with 
a fine doorway of ornamented soap-stone. (Ex. 22). The floral designs of the jambs 
and the lintel’s rounded projection, Ghajalakshmi and row of swans with wide-spread 
wings appear to go back to the Hoysala or even to the Nolamba Pallava days. The 
shrine was probably of a linga or of Virabhadra, both of which aie now kept in a rude 
shrine, built in modern times of large bricks mined from the Sdtavahana buildings 
Exn. • 3 
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buried under-ground. From the third pit, just in front of the Pa3ohaling§4vara cave 
was recovered a broken Nandi of soap-stone which might have been formerly connected 
with the PanchalingSsvara temple. 

On the hill slopes of B^ralagondi the main point for investigation was whether 

neolithic man had actually lived there. Nearly half a dozen 
Baralagondi. pits were sunk both in the caves and outside and definite 

proof was obtained that the place was originally a neclithic 
station. (Ex. 31-34). In later times, however, brick buildings arose there as is 
evidenced by the ruins of foundations and flooring of large bricks, possibly dating 
from the late Seltavahana period. In a cave (Ex. 32) where a pitted rock showed 
evidence of neolithic man, a large quantity of iron slag, ashes and charcoal was recovered, 
suggesting the inference that either the cave had been inhabited at two different periods 
or that the Chandravalli area was one of those in the Dekhaii in which neolithic man 
passed from the stone age to the metal age. The evidence of the Baralagondi caves 
is highly suggestive of this conclusion. 

It has been already seen in the course of the survey that Baralagondi had many 

evidences of ancient brick buildings. Of the half a dozen 
Basavanagondi. pits sunk in this area, every one revealed the foundation 

or walls of some house. One pit was extended sc as to 
recover a good part of the plan of a house while in two others, rooms were unearthed. 
In most cf these, coins of Mah§.rathi Sadakapa Kalal&ya were collected confirming the 
evidence of the Bfidipa-ttj greatest prosperity of the town was in the 

middle Shtavhhana period i.e., in safer language in the early part of the Christian 
era. Several foundations and a stone mound appearing on the ground caused a pro- 
blem, which led to the sinking of a trench (Ex. 36). A highly interesting piece of 
information was now gathered, that above the three layers of Sfttavahana foundations 
standing one upcn another was, very near the surface, a layer containing stone founda- 
tions, by the side of which Virar&yi han§Ls were picked up. Lest there should be any 
doubt about the choronolGgy of those finds, it may be stated that a pot-stone sculpture 
of Sala killing the tiger was also foimd on the same level close by. Further digging 
below the S4tavahana layer lead to the recovery of glazed brown- ware jiottery and below 
it in the bottom layer of polished black-ware pottery. It was thus clear that there 
were at least six different layers, two pre-S&tav&hana, three SStavahana and one 
Hoysala. Since Budipatti would be more expensive to excavate owing to the great 
depth at which the foundations were met with and since also the Hoysala layer was 
an additional feature of Basavanagondi, it was decided to conduct the third stage of 
the operations, namely excavation and detailed study of a selected spot in the centre 
of Basavanagondi. It was fully realized that considerable complication and difficulty 
would arise, since six different layers bad to be differentiated and their finds separately 
collected in a depth of not more than eight or ten feet. But cheapness was a primary 
consideration end the plot was selected between the trench and the Basavanagondii 
water-course. 
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SKCTION in. — Notes on the Individuai. Excavatjons. 

As sfcited previously since the aree of the ancient site was very large and the ground 
was almost a plain shtping down from the hill withoutany high mounds indicative of 
large buildings, a large number of trial pits and trenches were dug up, the total number 
coming t<' forty. A. brief note about each one of these is given below with a mention 
of a few importiint finds. Some of these excavations are of considerable importance 
while otliei's are only of pissing interest. A debiiled statement of the objects found in 
each pit, tlie levels at which they occured, the layers in which they were gathered and 
the classes to which they have been analysed is given with a description of each 
article in a long stfitement which follows these notes. To facilitate ready reference and 
avoid confusion the objects have been numbered consecutively commencing with 
those collected without excavation, on the ground, in the water courses and elsewhere 
in the course of the sui-vey and later on. In these notes some of the objects a.re referred 
to by their numbers while if a ciipitiil letter follows the number it means thatiin illustra- 
tion of the object is to be found above that number in the plate or plates referred to 
by the letter according to the class of that object. In order the letters are ; C=coin8, 
P— pottery, O==ornameirts, I=implcmcnts, H=other handiwork including art work 
and N =natural objects. Sh followed by a number would refer to the plates giving 
drawings of the typical ceramic specimouB noted for their shiipes. Illustrations other 
tlwn those of the smaller finds are referred to by their pla.te numbers. 

In a peninsula-shaped bit of land bounded by two brunches of the Ndrajagondi 

water-course on the east and the west and having on the 
Excavation 1. south an ineffective hedge put up by the forest depirtnrent 

for marking the boundary of the Neralagondi forest planfai- 
tion, stands a Vhagal of greenish stone (5' x 2') with three pinels and no inscription. 
In the bottom panel, in the midst of two armies fighting with l^ows, arrows and other 
weapons is a horseman whom an enemy Cfi valior has speared in the back wliile another 
cavalier is cutting off his head with a sjxbre. In the middle panel the hero and two 
companiom are rising to heaven in a Viniana attended by celestuxl cAdmara-bearers. 
In the top panel the hero worships a lings in Kailfisa and around him are Nandi and 
other devotees. Above is a turret with the sun to right and moon to left. The whole 
piece looks like a work of the 14th cetitury. Two or three slabs lie near by. 

In order to determine whether there was any foundation close by, an ‘L’ shaped 
pit was sunk to the south and west of the Viragal (21' x 6'). By the time the depth of 
two feet was reached the forest ranger in charge of the plantation stopped further work 

, 3* 
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stating that he could not permit any di^ng. Even when he was shown the Govern' 
ment order permitting excavation both outude and inside the plantation, he was 
obdurate and consequently the pit was filled in and the work stopped. So &r as had 
been dug out, the ground yielded tiny pot-sherds such as were brought down by rain 
water. Nothing else was found. 

Near the head of the chief tributary of the Ndrajgondi water-course, which is in 

some places nearly fifteen feet deep and twenty-five feet 
Excavation 2. wide, bones and pot-sberds were observed to be sticking 

out of the ashy earth forming the southern side wall at two 
different depths. In order to get more definite data a pit (11 ft. x 6 ft.) was dug. After 
di^ng out about 3 ft. of earth which had only tiny pot-sherds brought down by the 
drift, we came upon a foundation formed of rough stones aranged in the form of a 
circle, a segment of which only was unearthed. (Plate IX. 1.) The complete circle 
would be about 16 ft. in diameter. As no large and heavy stone-slab was found inside 
the circle, it was decided that the find was not a cromlech but a regular hut foundation. 
On the same level and just outside the circle a small lead coin (No. 1 80)' was obtained 
and on digging out an ash pit about 3 ft. away a number of broken pots and large bones, 
perhaps of buffaloes, were foimd. The earth below was yet loose and at a depth of six 
ft. some round stones resembling neolithic poimders were obtained and further digging 
was stopped since lower down the water-course was covered with bushes in which 
snakes frequently appeared. 

Near Afijandya’s temple in the west wall of the new water-course a number of 

pits covered with ashes were identified going deep down into 
Excavation 3. the gravel bed below, some of them appeared to be ash pits 

while others which were provided with stone-slabs and cross- 
slabs on top were evidently latrines of the old type. In two cases the pits were so large 
and deep that they could not but have been wells. One of the pits just behind Anja- 
ndya’s temple was chosen and excavated, care being taken not to interfere with the 
gravel side walls. The pit (10' x 7') proved to be one full of ashes, potsherds, iron slag 
pieces and other debris. At a depth of 3 ft. from the groimd was discovered standing 
on end, a huge finely bumtbrick with some what irregular side faces (No. 192). On a 
level with it was collected at the other end of the pit a cylindrical buff-ware pottery 
vase witii its lower extremity formed into a solid round stand. A number of beads Were 
obtained at a lower level but no coins turned up. The side 
of tibe pit were foimd to be hardened and burnt into blackness, 
of fire was Impt burning iu the pit before it was converted 

' (*) lliese mtmbeEa tefer to the Catalogoe of find*. 
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The camp tent had been pitched a little to the west of the pathway near Anja- 

ndya’s temple and close to one of the tent pegs was observed 
Bieavaiion 4. a very low mound (3' z 3') which was suspected to contaiu 

a burial. A diagonal trench (34' x 5') was dug, exposing 
a disturbed cist with slabs at each end at a depth of 3 ft. and an ash pit of 4 ft. deptii 
between them. A coin (No. 200), a number of beads (Nos. 201-206) and some bones, 
mostly of cattle and a large number of open mouthed plane-bottomed cone-shaped 
vases were collected. The slabs were left in their places. 

Near another tent peg, the top of a slab peeped out a quarter of an inch above the 

ground and on digging it was found to lead to a small cist 
Excavation 5. (3' X 2') with the oblong stone at the bottom and an angular 

headed slab on each of three sides while the fourth was 
formed by two small slabs. On the bottom stone was found a partly crushed skeleton 
with head to west and hip to east with the limbs bent double over the body. It was 
difficult to decide whether the body had been laid on its left side or on its back. The 
latter appeared more prolmble. This was the only human skeleton met with in the 
excavations. 


A few feet to the west of No. 6 was dug up a tiny dolmen with three rough stones 

below and a larger one on top. There could be no doubt 
Excavation 6 . that it represented a burial, but no bone or pot-sherds 

were found in it. It appeared to be a miniature tomb 
erected for either a child or some small pet. 


About 20 ft. to the south of No. 6 a similar slab-top led to another small cist with 

only the bottom slab and the east and south ones standing. 
Excavation 7. No skeleton or vase was found. But instead a sword-blade 

occurred on the side of the bottom slab (No. 230) while 
outside the cist a brass jingle was picked up instead of a coin (No. 233). 


About 80 ft. further west is a large boulder with a smaller one by its side containing 

a Kannada inscription. (Ep. Cam. XI Chitaldrug, 83) 
Excavation 8 . Near the large boulder is said to have stood a huge tamarind 

tree now disappeared, and near it the workmen pointed to 
a place where a treasure trove was to be found. A pit sunk here missed the ash pit 
from which the tamarind tree must have sprung up and hit a hard gravel bed barren 
even of pot-sherds. 


Another square pit sunk near by had similar results and was stopped at a depth 
Excavation ^. of two iset. 
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In the middle-of the tract lying between the tent and the central rocks, the top 

of a slab appearmg 3' above the ground led to the exca- 
Exeavation 10. vat'on of a pit (16' X 10') containing two distinct cists. 

The larger one made, as usual, of six slabs, had two of the 
latter standing upon their shcrtei sides. Beside it at a depth of only a foot fr< m the 
ground was a small slab with the aide walls of tiie cist made of large bricks. 
A good deal of pottery and a few beads (Nos. 247, 240-243), were collected in 
this pit. 

The rising ground on the slopes of the central rocks appeared to be promising and 

deserved to be tested. (Plate VII). A pit sunk to the 
Excavation 11. north-east of the rocks disclosed within two feet from the 

ground, the slabs of a cist near which were some greenish potin 
coins, pottery vessels and large bones resembling the limb bones of a bison. (No. 267, ff.) 
Close by, about 3 ft. lower down a stone drain appeared, running east to west. 
(Plate VIII. 1). It was made of roughly shaped slabs, covering it above also, suggest- 
ing that it was an under-ground construction. Digging was continued, following the 
drain both ways. Proceeding westward several finely painted red- ware pottery vases 
(No. 300, ff.) were collected above the level of the drain, which ultimately led to a 
brick structure, constructed of large bricks (18" x 9" x 3") A brick pipe, five inches 
in diameter descended to the bottom slab of the structure, leading to the conclusion 
that it was some kind of cistern to which water was supplied through the pipe, the over- 
flow being led out of the stone drain. (Plate VIII. 2). The latter was followed to a 
length of nearly 70 ft., large limb bones of cattle being found near it. At the eastern 
end of the trench occurred the vestiges of another cist the head stone of which stood 
curiously on the top of the slab covering the drain showing that the drain was there 
before the cist was constructed. Within 6 ft. of the cist slightly below the level of its 
fallen slabs lay a foundation about 10 ft x 9 ft. of naturally rounded stones. Above 
this foundation which was 2 ft. below the ground, some coins of the late S3tav3hana 
period were picked up, while the loose earth on either side of the foundation, 
when excavated to a depth of 4 it. yielded lead coins of the earlier days of the 
same empire (Nos. 269, ff.). Thus it was gathered that the cistern, the drain and the 
layer on a level with them belonged to the early S3tav&hana times, while the burials 
and the stony foundation belonged to a slightly later date. The occurrence of painted 
pottery above the stone drain could lead only to the conclusion that painted red-ware 
ornamented in white continued to be used at least for funeral purposes down to the 
middle SfttavAhana epoch. In the cistern a few miniature pottery vases were collected, 
(No. 300 a.) a fact which might have led to the interpretation that the brick sturcture 
was after all an earlier cist, had it not been for the presence of the otherwise in- 
explicable brick-pipe. 
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To the north of the central rocks, a few feet awaj, a pit (6 ftX5 ft.) was dug from 

which only a quantity of painted and ordinary pot-sherds 
Excavation 12. could be collected. Digging was stopped at a depth of 

4J ft. • 


The head of a heavy triangular slab led to some digging around it as a result of 

Excavation 18 which, the tops of some more slabs were laid bare. Further 

work was not continued here as another cist was all that 
could be expected. 


To the west of the rocks between two ploughed tracts in a small uncultivated 

patch, a pit { 5 * z 6 ' ) was tried. Only small pot bits appeared 
Excavation 14. in loose gravel down to a depth of 4 ft. It was thought that 

the spot lay in a position whereon all the earth washed 
down from the central rocks would be deposited and the pottery layer, if any, jKUild 
occur only at a considerable depth, and further work was not continued. 


The ground immediately to the west of the central rocks is divided into two long 

arable strips l 3 nng north to south, known as Bddipafti 
Excavation 15. and Ke}agalapatti< As on the north side of the rocks, these 

two strips are covered on their surfece with innumerable 
pot-sherds and iron-slag pieces, strange coins and beads being some times picked up 
here. Proposals were sent up to Government for the purchase of Bhdi-patti with the 
intention of carrying a trench through it; and to test the ground meanwhile, a pit was 
sunk in the imcultivated strip lying between the two partis and the south-east of the 
central rocks (Plate XU.) At the conunenoement, it was 6' z 6 ' at the top and the 
results were very discouraging to a depth of 4'. Then a layer of debris was struck and 
the pit extended to 11' X 8' (Plate XIII. 1). Further down several interesting layers 
were unearthed until at last the pit was 14' deep. To gather more information and to 
verify the results alre&dy obtained, the pit was further extended to 31' x 17', until at 
last it became the largest and deepest of the pits (Plate XIII. 2). For the area excavated, 
it yielded extraordinary results. Since the ground is sloping from east to west and there 
is a difference in the top level of more than 2', the depths are given here with , reference 
to the ground level of the east vmll. 

As was done elsewhero* tiie metiiod of removing the earth by d* layers was adopted 
here also and the earth mfted care. 


down frc^ the hs^r slopes'^^^ flo^ pear the pit l|ke a torrent 

:^(|iimedfetely:a a stonn^: hppBarimnae^ 



bowlft jftnd VH4ses of unpolished tvaie being collected in the next 2' espticially in the north- 
east oomer. At a depth of 5^ a definite floor made up of hardened red gravel was 
reached and corresponding to it on the north was a mnall foundation made of seven 
pieces of well burnt bri^ (breadth 8‘5\ thickness 3'', and length 16") which prob- 
ably supported the base of a pillar. On the east pieces of stone slabs formed a similar 
foundation and there was definite evidence that the floor had been in some places 
hardened by concrete made of bride-bats, stones ai^l gravel mixed together. Most 
of the coins found in this floor were covered by greenish crust and on cleaning proved to 
bear the elephant type and the Brahmi legends common to the coins attributed by 
Rapson to Tajna Sr! Sfttakaroi who revived the Sfttav&hana power in the second 
century A.D. (No. 420). Either in the lower level of the floor or just below it 
occurred a lead coin of king Mudananda (No. 419). The sequence is interesting as 
it suggests that the two latter rulers were earlier than Yajna Sr!. 

About 1' below this level appeared another floor of very similar character showing 
its own broken plane of bricks, slabs and hardened gravel. It was on this floor on the 
west side of the pit that a lead coin of the Bow type bearing the legend ‘ Rajno Gdtam! 
putasa Viliv&ya kurasa’ occurred (No. ^1). It was thus clear that this floor though 
a very shallow one belonged definitely to the middle S&tavfthana period during which 
tile great emperor was ruling. 

The thickest of the layers occurred below this floor. To a depth of 2' a large 
quantity of ashy earth was dug up, full of broken pot-sherds. Some of these latter 
evidently belonged to polished red ware but there was no evidence of painted designs. 
Cloarse bufi ware was plentiful and a large number of vases were found together 
on a large rou^ stone on a level corresponding with the floor near the north 
wall. In a line with the red gravel floor of this layer was a small fire place of bricks and 
by its side one of stone. Just behind them both, was a row of bricks (16"x7|"x3") 
perluips the foundation of an earthen wall standing abovs them. On the other side 
of the waU was a large heap of ashes extending to several feet in length and right up 
to the upper floor containing biunt ^rth, charcoal {deoes, blackened bricks and 
melted lead coins (No. 426). It looked more like part of a house burnt up and col- 
lapsed than like a fire-place. A number of beads and coins appeared in various pa^ 
of this layer and most of tii.em bore the legend ^'Mah&ratl^ Sadaka^a Ea]alaya** 
to whom Bapson has a^gned the date to circa 180 B.C.* The floor of this layer wrtii 
its reddish grav^y appearance was definitely diffenshtiated fro^ the dark pottery- 
bearing earth above it both by colour and 1^ character, occurrence of potsherds 
in the floor led to further digpug and within a depth of 2" an L shaped wall made of 
Urge bricks (1^*>< 8|* X 3*) west. By its side was obteined 
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«> clue for its date in the shape of some beads and a coin covered by a violet coloured 
crust. On cleaning, the name of Augustus C&eser was read upon it (No. 428). While 
on almost a level with it was obtained a lead coin of “Maharathi Sadakapa Kajal&ya”. 

For nearly a foot below the level of this wall extended a grayish-coloured loose gra- 
velly bed which the workmen declared to be virgin soil. But a close examination of se- 
veral basketfuls of this gravel showed that it did oontiiin potsherds, and further digging 
was continued. About a foot below the L shaped wall large flat bones looking like those 
of buffaloes were met with along with glazed potsherds and vases. One of the latter which 
was damaged was brown outside and black inside and well polished, while another was 
a fine large cup of polished red ware ornamented with basket work design in white 
(No. 777). The grayish gravel floor extended for nearly a foot further down, at which 
level there was found a row of irregular stones looking like part of a hut foundation. 
A depth of 13 feet had been reached by now. Another 2* of etuth was removed and 
examined and as no evidence occurred either in the shape of bones, ])otsherds or stone 
weapons, further digging was stopped. 

The seven layers of this pit and the evidence contsuned in them came like a revela- 
tion and helped to solve a number of problems which confronted the exctivator at the 
commencement of the excavation. 

It has been already stated that to the east of the central rocks on a boulder was 

the engraving of a tiger (13 ft. x 3 ft.) with its body marked 
Excavation 16. by a peculiar lattice design (Plate IV. 2). Part of this body 

was underground and when a pit was dug to unearth it, two 
small lead coins were obtained at a depth of feet from the ground (Nos. 786-787). On 
the slope of the hill higher up, another lead coin was picked up on the suiface making 
it clear that the slope had a great deal concealed within it. At first, in addition to the 
pit near the tiger two others were dug at different places on the slope and then all the 
three were connected forming ultimately a roughly T shaped trench (Plate XI. 1.) 
Within the area of the trench half a dozen cists were found in different stages of distur- 
bance and ruin. At the western end was a large slab split into two (6'X6') with the 
side walls and top slab lying near by. A few open-mouthed pottery bowls of the usual 
Irind were obtained near the slabs along with a valuable coin of lead of the bull type 
probably bearing the name of a hitherto unknown prince, Kama. If the reading of 
the legend be correct, the date of the burial would go back to about 200 B.C. since no 
:E&tav&hana ruler of that name is known. About 26 ft. to its east were ‘the ruins of 
thtee distinct cists near which coins of lead and potin evidently of the iSfttav&hana period 
WjBre collected. Close to the tiger, on a large slab existed two rows of rough stones, lying 
' >ei|it a>nd west, whidi probably belonged to another cist. 



One of the oists which was intact was carefully opened stage by stage and photo> 
graphs were taken both before and after opening (Plate IX. 3). Its upper half was 
practically filled with what appeared to be lime-stone, while on the lower slab stood two 
pots containing ashes and small pieces of split bones and teeth of cattle (Plate IX. 4). 
There was also a low-necked beaker and four other small pots (No. 914, £f.). No human 
bones were found in the cist. But the most interesting stone structure occurred atv' 
the eastern end of the trench where on a slab supported by two side-slabs were found a 
large number of highly interesting pottery vases (Plate X. 1.) Among them may be 
mentioned the ruins of an elephant-legged urn, polished black- ware cups and bowls 
with tight fitting saucer-tshaped or pagoda-topped lids, miniature vessels, phials for 
unguents and small three-footed red-ware vases (No. 881 and 855). Most of these 
apparently were degenerate survivals, perhaps retained for funerary purposes and 
imitations of the larger vases and urns found in the pre-historic cormlechs of south India. 
The fact tnat S&tav&hana coins occurred close by went to show that Sd.tav&hana 
funerary pottery still retained the technique and forms peculiar to pre-historic biuials. 
Further digging brought to light a polished black-ware saucer and a similar pot, the 
mouth of which was covered by a gourd shaped bowl and at a distance of a yard from 
it on the same level, a neolith revealed itself (Plate X 2). Below, was a hard gravel 
bed but even in it in-side a small pit, a black-ware polished urn was discovered upright, 
the mouth being tightly closed by a large round-bottomed bowl. 

Thus it was seen that almost throughout the S&tav3,hana period, when a town 
flourished close by, the central hill slope like the field to its north was used for burials. 
But, as no human bones were foimd and the urns invariably contained ashe’s, while the 
smaller pots had oSerings, an important piece of information was obtained about funeral 
customs in the S&tav&bana times. 

On a terrace above the central rocks stand a numbei of large roughly shaped stones 

which appear to have formed the lower parts of the three 
Excavation 17. walls belonging to whatwas perhaps an one roomed structure. 

As the latter was open to the east, it was possibly a temple. 

To the south-east of the slope of the central rook a pit (10' x 10') was tried. But 

it was given up at a depth of 1 .5' as hardish earth was reached. 
Excavation 18. A coin was found on the north side 1 foot below the ground. 

(No. 931). 

A little southward, at a depth of 9 inches, hard red gravel was reached except at 

the north end where an aso pit yielded ivo;^ bracelets,, 
green glass beads, etc. (Nos. 932-933). The ash pit ended, 
at a depth of 1| feet. 


Excavation 19. 
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At the soutiiern end of Budipaf the grotind rose suddenly by about 6 feet causing 

the suspicion that it contained seme ruined building. But 
Excavation 80. as the mound was several yards square a pit of 5' x 6' was 

dug which later on extended tc 17'xl6' (Plate XIV). 
The usual six-inch method was adopted. The earth was whitish and ashy and at first 
nothing useful was found until a large rough stone appeared four feet below the ground. 
What that stone stood for, it was difficult to guess. But 2^5 feet below it appeared a 
foundation of brick-bats, just above which and below also, greenish potin coins turned 
up (No. 987, 1002). Three feet below it again was a layer of pottery with brick-bats 
interposed here and there. About 1*6' further down was another group of irregular stones 
and brick bats and six inches below it a floor formed of crushed bricks. Above this 
floor level pot-sherds were plentiful, while below it brown gravel occurred with very 
few potsherds. But as pot-sherds were yet there, further digging was continued and 
a foot lower or nearly 10 feet below the ground was seen part of a large foundation of 
stone running into the earth north and south and having a width of 2*6 feet. 
Further down were pieces of crushed pots and a polished red-ware bowl with geometrical 
ornamentation in white (No. 1114). Digging was continued to a depth of 16 feet and 
was stopped since hard red gravel was reached and no pot-sherds occurred in the 
earth (Plate XV. 1). 

This pit though less prolific in coins and finds than the one at the northern extre- 
mity of Budipa^t^i (Ex. 16), served greatly to corroborate the latter’s evidence, especi- 
ally about the number of layers and their character. 

• 

Midway between Ankle Matt and the central rock to the south of some toddy palm 

trees, some rows of bricks were seen in the ground. Near 
Excavation 21. them a copper coin oF the lion type issued by Krishparaja 

III Mysore, was picked up (No. 1116). On digging, two 
brick foundations (1 . 10") running north to south were disclosed. In the ground between 
them at a depth of one foot occurred a pavement of irregular slabs, perhaps part of a 
floating foimdation. Below the pavement were found pottery bowls and cattle bones. 
A little to the north was an ash pit in which pot-sherds and burnt bones of cattle and 
other animals were found. 

As the Eadamba Bock-inscription refers to a tank, careful search was made for 

all signs of bunds along the Hulegondi defile. Three 
Excavsiioii 22. ruined dams were found, one of which is close to the new 

masonry dam, and has a breach 100 feet wide. To find 
out how much of the bund was artificial, a trial pit was sunk on the right bank behind 
the rock overhanging tixe new dam. Here on the northern side was found a brick 
facing (40' x 6') made of half and quarter bricks paved together to prevent the earth 
from being removed fibod-waterv half bricks measured 8" x 8" x 2*6". 

•• . : ■ -'V. •4* 



I;a tbslDentre df tike ^tudiangular lU^race in front of Ankle Matt are to be noticed 

a few bricks and a stone which appear to have formed part 
Bxeavation 23. of a briok>structiire on which perhaps stood an image of 

Nandi. The inscription in the Panchalinga cavesu^ested 
the Hoysala period. On a careful search the body of a soap-stone statue was revealed 
near the southern end of the quadrangle. A pit (6'X0'X3') was sunk around the 
figure which turned out to be Nandi with broken-head and hump (Plate XVI. 1). 
Two other pieces were discovered a little farther away and the three parts put together 
formed a fine recumbent bull. 

In front of the Huldgondi Bhairava temple at a lower level there was a mound on 

which were lying numerous stone beams, pillars and slabs 
Excavation 24. belonging to some ruined temple. The tops of the jambs 

and the lintel beam of a soap-stone doorway were noticed 
and a pit was sunk to unearth them. After recovery they were foimd so heavy 
that they had to be arranged up-side down for being photographed (Plate XVII). 
The jambs of the doorway contained the leaf and floral ornamentation commonly 
seen in Hoysala architecture, while the heavy lintel stone had a row of fine swans 
with out-spread wings and with Gajalakshmi seated between two elephants above 
the row. When earth to a depth of 9" was removed, the irregularly fallen bricks 
probably of the tower of the temple were disclosed. The main outline of the temple 
was noticed when a depth of two feet was reached. On the north side excavation was 
continued tor a depth of 4} feet ; but since no bricks or pottery could be seen in the 
lime-stone gravel, further digging was stopped and the doorway placed in a secure 
position. 

In the right wall of the New Water-course just below its confluence with the 

Basavanagondi water-course, could be clearly seen three 
Excavation 25. distinct layers of pot-sherds. In order to find out whether 

they belonged to distinct layers a cutting was made with 
a step representing the level of each layer. Several greenish potin coins (Nos. 1 1 55-1 1 56)' 
were collected in the middle layers along with some beads and other articles while 
painted pot-sherds occurred in the lowest layers. 


To the south of the Basavanagondi water-course lay a heap of stones 3 feet high 

and 16 feet in diameter. It appeared to be part of a 
Excavation 26. collapsed building which being so near the surface might 

be very recent. As the smaller stones were removed and 
the larger ones below came to light three distinct rows could be distinguished running: 
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north and south with an east-west row at either end. Bones of sn&ll animals, pro^ 
bably of birds, were collected in some quantity among the larger foundation stones. 
No clue about the date of the ruins was had until near one of the foundation stones at 
a depth of only 6 inches from the ground level a silver Virar&yi ^na was obtained. 
For the reasons discussed elsewhere,* Virar&yi Ihinas have now been assigned to the 
later Hoyaala times. Thus it was decided that the collapsed building was some 
unimportant structure of the Hoysala times. The hint thrown by the inscription 
in the I^hchalinggswara cave, that the Ohandraval|i valley was lived in during the 
Hoysala days, was confirmed. 

In order to find out the layers contained in the ground further below without dis- 
turbing this evidence of the Hoyaala period, two pits were sunk one to the east and the 
other to the west of the ruins. Evidences of the next floor below appeared in the shape 
of slabs at a depth Of feet from the ground. Another floor appeared to exist at 3 
feet depth, below which again at least two difEerent varieties of pottery could be 
distinguished at difierent depths. Qravel appeared to occur at a depth of 7 
feet. 

In order to gather more information about the underground contents of Basavana- 
gondi, a straight trench running east to west was excavated with a length of about 70 
feet and a breadth of 3 feet (Plate VIII. 3). Within half a foot several lines of slabs 
and rough stones appeared belonging evidently to one layer the date of which could 
be gathered as the fourteenth century by a gold Virarayi Hana (No. 1269) picked up 
on one of the slabs. Below this level structural evidence for only two layers could be 
found the bottom of hard gravel being met with at a depth of between 6 and 6 feet. 
But the occurrence of unglazed pot-sherds, polished red-ware pottery, painted ware and 
polished black ware in a rough order from the surfiice down-wards showed that there 
were several layers below the Hoysala and that most of them belonged to the S&ta- 
v&hana times. An ash pit at a depth of about 6 feet contained some interesting vases 
and a perforated cup with a tight fitting stone lid (Nos. 1347-1348). On the whole the 
trench proved the existence of a Hoysala layer close to the ground and of several layers 
belonging to the S&tavfthana times below it. (Plate VIII. 4.) 

On the right bank of the Basavanagondi water-course a few bricks were visible in 

several spots, and an attempt was made to trace the wall 
bMvitfon 27. that may possibly be connected with the bricks. A little 

di g gin g disclosed a rather imevmi floor of large brick-bats 
lying 2 to 8 feet below the ground. A few feet to their west on a level with their lower 
courses wat found a terra-cotta ea^ of what is very probably a Roman coin (No. 1354). 

(») Mya. Ardd..Rep. 1929, r 
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Tlie brick flooring was removefl and below it on the west side of the pit were found 4 
half bricks arranged like tiie foundation of a pillar. About a foot below these occurred 
coral beiids, ii-on nails and pot-sherds. Two feet lower down in the dark gravel, that 
is feet below the ground level were found a half brick, some irregular stones and 
the broken lower stone of a corn-grinding mill lying up-side down. Digging was con- 
tinued to a depth of 12 feet but only hard gravel without any pottery was met 
with. 

Some other bricks visible on the right bank of the Basavanagondi water-course 

led to the disc.ovevy of 3 walls about 3 feet in height forming 
Excavation 28« a small room. On a level with the top of the walls was one 

layei- of pot-sherds while irear their bottom was another. 
Inside the room wore collected some imihition coral beads (No. 1373) and a 
crystal spherule (No. 1385). A large slab was lying on the top of the west wall, 
while in the nortii-west inside corner was found a large broken urn half buried in the 
CJirth. In it were a shallow clay cup and a small clay oil lamp. The pot itself had 
numerous thumb marks of the maker on the inside. The wails had 6 courses of bricks 
most of which wore broken pieces. The full bricks measured 18"x9"x4'' and the walls 
were 19" thick. There was no sign of plastering or the use of mortar. Instead of the 
latter a. mixture of red earth and sand appesired to have been employed. As ])ieces of 
bricks were mostly used the walls appeared we^ik specially in their central longitudinal 
line. No special foundation was visible a ml the wa lls of the ])eriod appeared to rest 
on the luirdish gravel bed. 

In the northern [«irt of Basavanagondi a foundation of small rough stones was 

visible near a boidder. A little digging showed that they 
Excavation 29. were meant for a hut the back wall of which was formed 

by the boulder. There being the indication of something 
like a verandah in front of the hut. 

At the head < f Baralagondi where the water-course takes its origin from the rocks, 

theic is a large boulder which looks like having come down 
Excavation 30. from the sloi)es al)ove; under it is a low mound of ejirth 

in which are imbedded bricks, stones, pot-sherds and bones 
which have a crushed appearance. It is possible that there was an ejtrth-quake after 
the Satavahana })eriod and huge boulders were hurled down on the plain below. 
Popular tradition records that about 80 years ago there was a severe earth-quake which 
shook many boulders off the sides of the hill. About 30 feet from the boulder on the 
right bank of the water-course several layers of pot-sheids were visible, but on digging 
no brick wall could be foxind. Pieces of large sized bricks however existed in plenty, 
and about 5 feet inside the loft bank the collapsed bucks and slabs of a house were 
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found and in front of them at a depth of two feet from the groimd occurred an over- 
turned pot (No. 1400) and a coral bead. 

Above B&ralagondi, about 160 feet up the hill side is a large sloping platform 

(100' X 100'). Here a collapsed brick structure was ohsorved 
Excavation 31. and on closer examination it appeared to be a flooring made 

of pieces of large biicks. Enough earth was removed to 
make the bricks clearly visible and between them and the tiunarind tree to their west 
a shallow trench was excavated (40' x 2'). 'Fhe northern end of the trench was widened 
(4)' and deepened, 'rhree feet below the level of the bricks occui’ied a fine ue(dith of 
hard dark stone (No. 1420). A foot fiu'ther down in wbit was perhaps an ash pit broken 
pots and bowls were found. At 6 feet below the ground digging was sto|)ped. 

To the south-ea.st of the Baralagondi teri’ace and about 50 feet higher uj) is one of 

the many Ciives of the neighbourhood. It is clearly visible 
Excavation 32. from near the tiger rock. An old pith-way led to its fiont 

and it appeared likely to have been a stone-age home (is'x 
15'x7'). At the back of the cav'e was found a boiiider about 3| feet high on the 
top of which appeared a worn out smoothened |)itch (I' XI'), formed eviilently by 
stone wea,pons being ground on it. But on excavating, tlu? ground yielded within a 
depth of 9 inches plenty of iron slag. Further insid«^ was an ash pit with pot-sherds 
one of which at least bore a design in white piinted on red ground ; below the ash ])it 
at a depth of 3 feet appeared ha,rd lime-stone gi avol. 'Phis and the n«*.ighboui ing ctive 
in which evidences of neolithic life occur along with iro?i slag raise the importiint 
question whether the prehistoric men of Chitaldrug might not be among those who 
discovered or at least first adapted the use of iron. 

Some feet to the north of the Baralagondi terrace a pit (7'x5J>') was sunk just 

by the side of a boulder hir the purpose of finding neolithic 
Excavation 33. evidences. At a depth of U feet near the west wall was 

a broken mejiling stone and about three feet below the 
ground on the east side were found a lialf finished neolithic weapon, a well ground round 
neolithic celt and two round pounders (Plate IX. 2). In the centre of the pit at a 
depth of 2J feet occurred two rough stones with a smaller one between them suggesting 
a fire place, the existence of which was proved by the occurrence of ash. A sinall 
rough slab lay near by and below them was hard brown gravel. 

On a boulder to the north of the Baralagondi terrace were clearly visible two 

shallow depressions (2' x 1') which were most probably 
Excavation 34. caused by grinding stone weapons. (Plate XVI. 4). A pit 

6'x6'x5'x3^' was excavated by its side ; but ijo neoliths 



were recovered. The earth was ashy and it was still jrielding bits of bones and pot- 
sherds when work was stopped. 

On the right bank of tlie New Water-course opposite to the central rocks was a 

high mound sta.nding at its confluence with its Baralagondi 
Excavation 35. tributary. Here on the top of a high natural wall of hard 

red gravel could be noticed a layer of recent ashy earth fiom 
which two brick walls were just emerging. On digging, the southern one led to a door 
and ultimately to a room which held in one corner a fire place. Near the latter were 
found splintered bones and black beads. To the north was found another room 
witii a large urn in its corner (Plate XVT. 2). The bricks were large and uniform 
(16''x8''x3*') and the walls which were comparatively well built though only 2‘6' in 
height showed no traces of plastering or mortsir. There was no trace of any foundation 
and yh® lowest course of bricks stood on loose made-up etirth and not on the gravel 
bed which could be found 2 feet below it. 

At the northern end of Basiivanagoudi close to Chatri-bande a few bricks were 

just visible in the ground, suggesting the existence of a 
Excavation 36. house. A little digging disclosed a wall made up of large 

bricks (18"x9"x3^"). (Plate XI. 2). The excavation 
W!i8 extended tracing the course of the wails until the plan of a good ptirt of a house 
stood visible. (Plate XV. 2.) The walls were 18" thick, the bricks being placed in a 
fashion which resembles wluvt is commonly known locally as English bonding. Between 
the courses of the bricks, j-ed earth had been used instead of cement and the house 
appeared to contain several rooms, one of the walls abutting on a boulder to the east. 
Some interseting {)ottery vases, roofing tiles roughly shaped like the modern Mangalore 
tiles (No. 1607), coins of lead bearing the legend Maharathisji Sadakana kalalaya 
(No. 1447 ff.) and a large number of pestles and mortars (No. J503) were collected in 
the house. One of the mortars (No. 1604) had some kind of paste sticking to it. the 
house being possibly that of a physician. A problem arose when to the south-east of 
the house a row of pieces of slabs was met with and it was noticed that the lowest of 
them were on a level higher than the floor of the brick house. The row of atones 
probably belonged to a collapsed wall of some other building of a later period. About 
40 feet to the east of this house on the sjime level in the sloping bank of the water 
course the top of a large pot was noticed. On digging out the pot proved to be a large 
red-ware round bottomed urn about 2^ feet in diameter the low neck of wliich was 
covered with a shallow basin-like lid (Nos. 1610-1611). Both of these were cracked and 
went to pieces when excavated but they were carefully re-built on the spot and photo- 
graphed. .(Plate XVI. 3.) 
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